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A WORD ABOUT SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAYERS. 


I WANT to say something about our Sunday school prayers. It is 
very likely I shall offend a few people by what I say. But it is 
certain I shall give utterance to what many earnest teachers are feeling. 
And if those who have provided us with prayer-books, and if those 
superintendents who use them, are at first a little touched by what is here 
said, I shall still believe that, at bottom, my aim is the same as theirs. 

There are two things about Sunday school prayers which I suppose 
all will agree with. (1) Our praying among the children should increase 
in them the feeling of reverence. ‘‘ Whisper the name of God to the child 
only in the presence of the sublime and the majestic,’’ says Richter, ‘also 
in the presence of things calm and soothing,’’ says MacDonald. And why? 
That the name of God, when the child hears it, shall move him to rever- 
ence, and that the very attitude and occasion of prayer may touch him to 
devoutness. Are our scholars, on Sunday, at the opening and closing of 
school, very deeply reverent while the superintendent offers the prayers ? 
Is there much of awe or joy in many young hearts at prayer-time? Most 
teachers could tell how difficult it is to ensure from their scholars so much 
as closed eyes and quietness ; while to secure attention and interest in the 
prayers would seem to be the least we ought to expect. That we do not 
get it, except in the minority of cases, goes without saying. And yet we 
all agree about this first thing, that whatever else the Sunday school 
prayers do, they should lay hold on our children’s reverence. 

And then, I said we should agree also about another thing, (2) that 
where possible, the prayers should be extempore. I only say ‘‘ where 
possible.’’ No one is to be blamed because he has not the gift, nor has 
acquired the power of extempore prayer. And, for my part, I prefer to 
hear a prayer even poorly read, rather than a nervous, stumbling, in- 
coherent attempt at extempore prayer, the effect of which is either to make 
you fear a ‘‘ break down” every moment, or to arouse within you and the 
scholars who may listen a set of feelings the reverse of reverent. Yet 
still, where possible, extempore prayers in Sunday school are the best, 
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and I am confident that more superintendents have the gift and power of 
prayer than is supposed among themselves. 

But whether many superintendents have the power of extempore 
prayer or not, it is a fact that the majority of them dare not, or do not 
trust themselves, and hence have to fall back upon such prayer-books as 
have been provided for them by the piety and labour of others. And I 
wish, at this point, along with hundreds of others, to acknowledge the 
immense indebtedness of our Unitarian Sunday schools, which cannot use 
all prayer-books, to those prayerful men and women amongst us who have, 
truly as a labour of love, provided books of prayers and services for our 
use. But I also want to indicate that it is in these very books that we find 
one of the main causes of failure in our Sunday school prayers. 

I think I am acquainted with all, or nearly all, the printed prayers 
used in our Sunday schools. We have a round dozen, at least. The fact 
of there being so many is significant of several things. Of course the 
very variety and abundance hint at a width and depth of religious vitality 
from which the prayers have sprung. But do not so many prayer-books 
also signify something of the dissatisfaction to which I am now giving 
utterance? I wonder if any other nonconforming denomination can 
boast such a number of Sunday school prayer-books as we. And yet, 
with all these helps, we do not keep nor command the reverent sharing by 
the scholars of our Sunday school praying as we should. In fact, our 
long, dull, tiresomely repeated opening and closing services are giving to 
hundreds of children a distaste for prayer. What is the reason? I can 
only speak generally in what has next to be said, but most people will see 
its accuracy. Looking at the round dozen of prayer-books provided, or 
listening to the prayers as they are read by our superintendents, there are 
certain faults that strike one as more or less common to all these printed 
prayers. And the faults are these: the prayers are mostly too long; the 
words are too long; the sentences themselves often over lengthy and much 
too involved ; the imagery is almost entirely Oriental ; and the things the 
prayer asks for, confesses or rejoices in, have, as a rule, nothing specially 
to do with the affairs in a young life, and often have hardly the remotest 
bearing on the special work of the Sunday school. 

Is it likely that the average boy or girl can keep attentively quiet 
through a long prayer about religious experiences of which he or she is as 
yet ignorant? Is it to be expected that a young mind can keep interested 
in sentences of two, three, and four involved clauses? The dear and 
glorious imagery which may awake so many helpful associations in our 
own pilgrim souls—what can these be to the average boy or girl? 
And, at any rate, ought not prayers for schools to have a very special 
application to the meetings and partings, the lessons and duties, the res- 
ponsibilities and delights of Sunday scholars and teachers, 7m words well 
known and easily understood by the children ? 

Now, I have long felt that these characteristic faults of our printed 
prayers are a main cause of inattention and indifference to prayer by our 
scholars in the Sunday school. They cannot follow what they neither 
feel nor understand ; they cannot be interested in what does not seem to 
concern them in anyway. And so, Sunday after Sunday, we have 
prayers four times in our Sunday schools with (after allowing for all the 
good) one sad result, I fear, namely, young people growing to like prayer 
Jess and less, looking on it as ‘‘a thing they do”’ at Sunday school, but 
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seldom with the effect upon their young hearts which Jesus evidently had 
on his disciples when, as a result of his example of prayerfulness, they felt 
their own need of it and exclaimed: ‘‘ Master, teach us to pray.” In 
one of his valuable lectures to the theological students at Yale College 
Ward Beecher said, ‘‘ If prayer is communion, if it is the sweetest of all 
converse, if you can make the children in school rise up from prayer 
feeling that, after all, it is ‘as good as play’; that is, that it is sweet and 
attractive, and joy-giving,—if you can do that you make prayer lovely, 
you make them want it.’’ 

Want it? Would that we could get our children in school even to 
like it, when they get it! It is because I am convinced that, in most 
cases, we cause them to dislike prayer, and it is because I long so 
earnestly that we may not in our Sunday schools be bringing up prayer- 
less men and women, that I write thus freely about the matter. 

I have four practical suggestions to make : 

(1) I suggest that all our superintendents and teachers should try to 
write one SHORT PRAYER. Let it be his or her own prayer, in his own 
words, and let it aim to express what he really feels a Sunday school 
prayer ought to be for opening and closing. It should not be longer than 
the Lord’s Prayer, I would urge that the sentences be short, that the 
words be simple, that, if imagery be used, the objects of nature known to 
children should be alluded to, and, above all, that the things prayed for 
shall be such as a yearning young life ougnt to feel, and such as a 
Sunday school especially needs. And I would further urge that, in 
writing such a prayer, no one should aim at language literary, fine, poetic, 
or even biblical. Let each remember that he is, as an average youth, 
addressing the God and Father of all. (2) I suggest that all these 
prayers be sent to the Editor of the Helper, with no names attached. 
The prayers, as Spinoza said of ethics, should be anonymous. If more 
are sent than the editor can read through he might ask for help. And let 
it be understood that these prayers may be printed in the Sunday School 
Helper for our general and mutual benefit. (3) I suggest that, as is 
done in a few schools, the scholars should say each.sentence of a prayer 
after the superintendent. Children are accustomed to do this in our day 
schools, they, therefore, will easily fall into the habit. And this is one 
reason why the sentences should be short and complete. And, as good 
results, you get quietness by the children listening for the next sentence ; 
you also get interest and reverence if the prayer is simple and its petitions 
at all concern the scholars. You also are likely to get the superintendent 
to speak distinctly and loud enough when he knows every scholar is 
expected to hear. If you have sufficient variety of the prayers there 1s no 
danger of the children knowing them so well as to parrot them by rote 
and so not be required to listen. And, indeed, for a change the children 
might be requested to listen now and again in silence. A rough, noisy, 
over-crowded schoolroom of children gathered from the streets to our 
Band of Hope meeting, we have hushed into attention and interest by 
asking them to repeat each sentence of the opening and closing prayers. 
(4) I suggest that the infants might, as a rule, (though I geckon this 
suggestion of least importance) if not always, be kept in their own room 
during prayers in school. Of course they might have their own little 
hymn and little prayer. It would be a sort of promotion to them when 
they grew old enough to join in the school prayers. Their absence 
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would, at any rate, reduce the elements which tend to inattention, com- 
motion, and consequent lessening of ‘‘the presence of things calm and 
soothing,’’ and ‘‘ the presence of thoughts sublime and majestic,” which, 
those two great masters tell us, are the fitting conditions wherein to 
‘‘ whisper the name of God”’ to the young. 

J. J. Wricut. 


THE EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 


W* have already spoken of this letter. It may be considered as a 

private postscript to the Epistle to the Colossians. Philemon to 
whom it is addressed was a resident of Colossze. Paul distinctly claims 
to have converted him: ‘‘ Thou owest to me even thine own self.’? We 
may suppose that this conversion took place during Paul’s lengthened 
stay in Ephesus (Introduction to Col. par. iii.). It appears that he was a 
man well-to-do, perhaps wealthy, and that he was kindly and liberal to 
his fellow Christians. Apphia who is mentioned with him is reasonably 
believed to have been his wife, and many have taken for granted that 
Archippus (to whom a message was sent in the Colossian letter) was their 
son; this is not so certain. Greeting is also sent to the Church in Phile- 
mon’s house. We can only suppose that a number of the Colossian 
Christians therefore were in the habit of assembling at Philemon’s house, 
as they did also at the house of Nymphas (Col. iv. 15). 

The occasion of this letter was the sending back of a runaway slave to 
his master. Onesimus, the slave of Philemon, seems to have done what 
many another unhappy slave had done before him, had seized what he 
could most easily lay hold of or most conveniently carry of his master’s 
goods and disappeared. He would just as naturally fly to Rome as any 
poor, homeless, friendless wretch in our day, desiring to hide himself from 
all who knew him in his native country town, would turn to London. In 
Rome he would find many more nameless, friendless fugitives, virtual 
outlaws from civilisation, and might hope with some of them to live a 
quasi-independent and perhaps tolerably happy life. 

We need not suppose that Onesimus had suffered any special cruelties. 
He may have been treated with comparative kindness. But the position 
of a slave was miserable. He was a live chattel. His word was not believed 
on oath. He was capable of crime, but not capable of virtue. For him 
there was no home, only a place to abide and work ; no relationships, only 
a herding together with others according to their master’s will. There 
remained to him only one right—the right of the miserable to escape misery 
if he can, the right of the weak to evade the tyranny of the strong. 

It looks strange at first that Paul should not acknowledge that right. 
He did not acknowledge it because he did not recognise the corresponding 
disabilities. Paul was perfectly willing that one man should be called the 
master and another called the slave. He sanctioned the usage without 
question jst because he intended to empty it of all meaning. He 
accepted the form of slavery while he ignored its spirit. Whether they 
were slaves or masters, believers in Jesus were to act in the spirit of Jesus, 
and not in the spirit of Roman law. Hence Paul has no doubt whatever 
about the respective duties of Onesimus and Philemon. Onesimus had 
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run away, he must return. Christians are not to live at variance. He 
has robbed ; as far as possible he must make restitution. He has offended 
the master; he must be forgiven. He has been treated as having no 
rights, as a poor soulless creature upon whom any injuries might be in- 
flicted without violation of justice; he must be received now as a beloved 
brother. 

So earnestly convinced was Paul that the course he prescribed was the 
right one, the only possible one indeed if Christ was to be obeyed, that in 
order that it should be carried out he made what he felt to be a great 
sacrifice. Onesimus was converted while Paul was in prison and was 
exceedingly dear to him on that account. He would have been glad to 
retain him at his side in Rome. But that could could not be. Onesimus 
must first make all right with Philemon, at some time after Paul may be 
glad of his help. But he feels the parting so much that he tells Phile- 
mon that in sending Onesimus back he is sending away his own heart. 
But let us read the letter. [To save space the text is not here inserted. 
If the R.v. is not at hand the a.v. will do very well, as I have noted such 
variations as seemed important. Wherever the word bowels occurs it is 
better to read heart or hearts with R.v. In verse g the margin of R.v. 
gives ‘‘Paul an ambassador’”’ instead of Paul the aged. I have 
accepted the common reading. | 

Notes on the Verses.—(1) In r.v. Apphia is called sister instead of 
beloved. Ii this reading is right it implies that Apphia was a believer, 
- which is probable in any case. It is not known to what ‘‘service’’ Paul 
refers when he calls Archippus fellow-soldier. (4) Paul constantly gives - 
thanks for human goodness and human friendliness. Compare opening 
of other epistles. (6) A difficult verse. It may mean ‘ That your faith 
may be effectually imparted (to others) as you gain a deeper knowledge 
of the treasury of good which is in Christ.’’ (7) Notice that the word 
brother coming emphatically at the end of the sentence prepares the way 
for the request which follows. (8) Paul means that as an Apostle of 
Christ he has right to great freedom of speech. (9) ‘‘ Paul the aged.” 
We cannot be sure just how old. At the time of Stephen’s death, about 
A.D. 36, he was a young man (Acts vii. 58), but this term is not explicit ; 
at this date (A.D. 63) Paul may have been about 60. (10) It is hardly 
necessary to point out how effective Paul makes his appeal by calling 
Onesimus his son before naming him. (11) In this verse Paul plays with 
the meaning of the name Onesimus, which means helpful, or profitable. 
(14) ‘‘ Thy benefit” (rR. v., Thy goodness), that is to say the service-which 
Paul would get from Onesimus, and which Paul here recognises as 
belonging to Philemon. (15) Read ‘‘For perhaps he was therefore 
parted,” &c. Paul suggests that the whole occurrence is a providential 
dispensation. (16) Onesimus goes back legally a slave but not as a slave, 
he has the spirit of a beloved brother, and Philemon is expected to receive 
him as such. ‘‘ Specially to me,” &c. Paul’s emphasis of feeling some- 
times leads him to a sort of contradiction or confusion. Here he says, 
naturally enough, most of all to me, but then by an afterthought adds, 
and more than ever to you. (19) Possibly Paul, contrary to his custom, 
wrote the whole of this epistle himself; more likely he took the pen just at 
this verse in order that the words ‘‘I Paul will repay it’’ might be in his 
own hand-writing. ‘‘ Albeit I do not say,’’ &c. Paul promises to pay 
the debt incurred by Onesimys, but he reminds Philemon that if it should 
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never be paid the balance of obligation is still on his side ; his conversion, 
his new spiritual life, far more than outweigh this little debt. (21) ‘‘ Know- 
ing that thou wilt also do more than J say.’ This looks like a hint that 
Philemon would doubtless set Onesimus free. But Paul may not have 
meant that; he may have meant simply that Philemon would both be 
more kind to Onesimus and more obliging to Paul, than the latter could 
think of asking. (22) This delicate clincher is delightful. It says plainly 
as possible, ‘‘ Treat Onesimus well; I shall be with you directly.” (23) 
The salutations are the same as those in Colossians, except that here the 
name of Justus is omitted. 
JaMEsS RUDDLE. 


Studies of Spakspere’s Plays. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


(Gh) PSP ors: 


[* this play we meet with one of the most fascinating of Shakspere’s 

heroines. The poet throughout his writings displays the most 
wonderful knowledge of woman’s character. He seems to understand 
every secret. The trembling impulse of earliest passion within a maiden’s 
breast, the perfect love that gives itself without reserve to the beloved, 
the savage eagerness with which an angry mother can defend her 
outraged child, the awful glance of insulted chastity which strikes the 
impure soul like a bolt from heaven, the playful spirit and scintillating 
wit which disguise a deep and ‘strong affection, the simple loves and 
jealousies of a shepherd girl, and the dazzling fascinations of a splendid 
queen,—all these are familiar to Shakspere as the notes of his instrument 
to a skilful musician. As we study these plays, we find how this 
supreme poet, perhaps the man of finest intellect the world has seen, 
honours and reverences womanhood, glorifies chastity, maintains the 
inviolability of marriage, and holds that the greatness of the woman is 
needed for the completeness of the man. The study of Shakspere con- 
firms the saying of the American poet :— 


And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 
And I say there is nothing greater than to be the mother of men. 


The heroine of Zhe Merchant of Venice is almost like a personal 
friend, we seem to know her so well. We are familiar with every wave 
of her golden hair, every play of those beautiful features, every move- 
ment of that proud head, every glance of those piercing eyes incapable of 
hesitation or obliquity. We have marked every sudden change of quick 
expression by which her words try to keep pace with her rapid thoughts. 
Her brilliant intellect, genial humour, keen irony, loyal faith, passionate 
love, quick sympathy, and intuitional discernment,—all these aspects of 
her nature we have learnt from the utterances ascribed to her in the 
various events of the unfolding plot. 

We first see Portia as the splendid heiress in her mansion at Belmont, 
and we are sure how well her household was governed, A privilege it 
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must have been to serve such a gracious mistress ; and yet we are sure 
that under her rule there was no laxity, deception, or persistent careless- 
ness. This is the faithful daughter who will not violate her father’s will 
even to secure the man she loves; this is the self-forgetful bride, who 
parts with her husband on the marriage morning to save his friend from 
death ; this is the perfect wife, who gives herself and all her wealth 
without reserve into the keeping of her lord. This woman, who claimed 
the lawyer’s cap and gown by the divine right of her genius, was already 
the wise lawgiver of the household, the faithful steward of her dead 
father’s wealth, and the strict executor of his will. In Portia, Shakspere 
seems resolved to show how woman can do so many different things and 
yet maintain her perfect womanliness. Bassanio will never blush when 
it becomes publicly reported that his wife was the lawyer who saved 
Antonio’s life. Here we are taught the resources of woman’s nature and 
the versatility of her genius ; she can adapt herself to every sudden change 
of circumstance, and prove herself equal to every unexpected emergency. 
With piercing intuition she sees through all the intricacies of a difficult 
case, unravels the knot of involved events, knows just what ought to be 
done, and does it. A woman very often does the right thing without 
being able to elaborate the reasons and motives; her actions result not 
from logical conviction, but from moral inspiration; she can concentrate 
her whole nature upon the deed she feels is right; as soon as her genius 
realises the intuition of duty, instantly her will resolves itself into activity. 
The wisdom of a true hearted woman is not the mechanical conclusion of 
a syllogism, but the spontaneous offspring of her own pure and beautiful 
soul. Shakspere’s heroines teach us much profound philosophy, though 
they never philosophise; they are wise and strong, and yet they are 
neither blue-stockings nor Amazons. This splendid lady of Belmont is 
an obedient daughter and a faithful wife. And we must remember the 
temptation Portia is under to break her father’s dying command. Her 
father has left her the uncontrolled mistress of all his wealth, but he 
seems to have fettered her will just in the very matter whose happy issue 
depends on her liberty of choice. I do not wonder that the first entrance 
of Portia is ushered by a heavy sigh :— 


By my troth, Nerissa, my little body is aweary of this great world. 


By her father’s will Portia has no power of choice or refusal in the 
selection of a husband. She is a young, beautiful, amiable, accomplished 
lady, possessed of boundless wealth; and her wise father knew the 
danger she would encounter from needy adventurers, who would come 
with specious words and gallant manners to sue for her hand; he knew how 
rare a husband was needed to be worthy of such a wife. So he provided 
that after his death the character of every suitor should be put to a test as 
severe as he would have had to undergo during the father’s lifetime. 
Three caskets are provided of gold, silver, and lead; one of these 
contains the portrait of Portia, and whoever chooses this the lady is bound 

to accept as her husband. No wonder with a crowd of suitors at her 
gate, amongst whom she can neither choose nor dismiss, with her fate 
hanging in the balance, that Portia’s little body is aweary of the great 
world ; and though we know that she reverences her father’s memory, 
we are not astonished that she frets somewhat under the pressure of the 
dead hand, and cries ;— 
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O me, the word “Choose!” I may neither choose whom I would, 
nor refuse whom I dislike; so is the will of a living daughter curbed by 
the will of a dead father. Is it not hard, Nerissa, that 1 cannot choose 
one, nor refuse none ? 


And Nerissa lets us into Shakspere’s secret when she answers :— 


Your father was ever virtuous , and holy men at their death have good 
inspirations: therefore the lottery that he hath devised in these three 
caskets of gold, silver, and lead, whereof who chooses his meaning chooses 
you, will, no doubt, never be chosen by any rightly but one who shall 
rightly love. 


~ Therefore the lottery of marriage is not all a lottery ; the device is a test 
of character; he who can see through the father’s meaning will prove 
himself worthy of the daughter. This is an example of what I may call 
the beautiful conservatism of Shakspere ; he always emphasises reverence 
tor sacred traditions and loyalty to wise authority. These three caskets 
are the dramatic representation of parental authority and social law. 
Here we have an impressive symbol of the social limitations of woman in 
important crises of her career. Portia must answer to all her suitors, 
“You must guess my father’s meaning in these caskets.’’ Portia has 
made her secret choice, but parental authority and social custom prevent 
her lips from becoming the herald of her heart. She can only receive as 
her husband the man who shall choose the right casket. There the 
caskets stand as a protection between Portia and the crowd of suitors, 
and also as a barrier between her and the man she loves; they are the 
symbols of that social custom which limits woman in the decision of her 
fate. Portia longs to choose herself; her impulse is to put her hand in 
Bassanio’s, and say, ‘‘ 1 am yours for ever ;’’ but this is her decision :— 


If I live as old as Sibylla, I will die as chaste as Diana, unless I be 
obtained by the manner of my father’s will- 


And it is clear that Shakspere thoroughly sympathised with that brave 
resolution. He seems to say: These social laws do, indeed, sometimes clash 
with personal inclination and impetuous passion ; a hot temper feels impelled 
to leap over a cold decree ; yet these laws must not lightly be disregarded ; 
if they fetter a woman’s action, they protect her modesty and preserve 
the bloom and beauty of her maidenhood. If passion seems impelling, 
yet filial reverence and social bonds must have their influence, and im- 
pulse must never be allowed to tarnish the pure modesty: of her nature. 
Portia feels that duty is somewhat strange and harsh, but she has faith to 
believe it will prove the best ; she is so convinced that there is a supreme 
meaning to be revealed in her life, that she dare not allow caprice or whim 
to thwart the working of the higher law. 

No man will Portia accept who cannot find out her father’s meaning ; 
but can there be any harm in helping the right man to find it? No man 
may speak of love until he has chosen the right casket ; but the language 
of love is thousandfold ; how can it be hid when a glance is able to reveal 
all its secret? The daughter’s mind is so saturated with the father’s pur- 
pose, that the letter of the law is almost dissolved by the outpouring of 
the spirit. We must not think that this immaculate lady, with her 
virtuous resolution and unshaken obedience, is not deeply swayed b 
passion for the man she loves. Portia is not a Stoic; the brain beneat 
that lawyer’s cap has learnt. its wisdom from her heart, and the heart 
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within that gown throbs to as strong and pure a love as ever fired a 
woman’s soul. In the first scene of the play, before we are introduced to 
Portia, Bassanio lets us into the secret, as he describes a visit he once 
paid to Belmont, when he first felt sure of his lady’s love, because, he says, 


Sometimes from her eyes 
I did receive fair speechless messages. 


Portia need not so much complain that 
Yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought. 


Those speechless messages of her eyes are a most potent element in the 
lottery ; they taught Bassanio the deep truth in the inscription on the leaden 
casket: Who chooseth me must give and hagard all he hath. To prove 
himself worthy of such a wife, a man must renounce claims of personal 
desert and desires of selfish gain, and make his marriage a complete sur- 
render and an unreserved gift of love. Bassanio comes to try his fate ; 
and we have that matchless scene before the choice, when the lovers 
tremble in eager anxiety to know the issue. 

Then the curtains are drawn, and the caskets discovered. As 
Bassanio approaches, Portia says there must be music. 

But did Portia choose the song to which the music went? If not, there 
was a coincidence most strange. With that song sounding in his ears, 
Bassanio could scarcely help finding out the meaning of the three caskets. 
In reading the song we must remember that ‘‘fancy’’ means a super- 
ficial sentiment that judges by appearances :— 

Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head? 
How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 
It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
Let us all ring fancy’s knell : 
T’ll begin it,—Ding, dong, bell. 
Yes! ‘Ding, dong, bell,’’ to the passing fancy which has made the 
superficial suitors choose the glittering gold and silver. Here is the true 
man come at last, whose eye will not be caught by a fine outside, but will 
read the father’s meaning in that dull leaden casket, and find within it 
the portrait of his lovely bride. 

While the choice was in process, the lady was almost dissolved in 
passionate emotion. To-morrow this intellectual woman will stand in the 
Court of Venice to expound the law of mercy; to-day this passionate 
bride is absorbed in an ecstasy of love. Listen to the throbbings of her 
heart as she watches Bassanio refuse the gold and silver, and lay his 
hand upon the lead :— 


How all the other passions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash-embraced despair, 
And shudd’ring fear, and green-eyed jealousy ! 

O love, 

Be moderate ; allay thy ecstasy ; 

In measure rein thy joy ; scant this excess. 

I feel too much thy blessing : make it less, 

For fear I surfeit ! 
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And now, when every obstacle is removed, Portia gives herself away. In 
Shakspere’s plays marriage is a mutual gift. On the leaden casket was 
written. Who chooseth me must give and hazard all he hath; and on 
her part Portia’s acceptance of her lover was not a sentimental compliance 
or a simpered ‘‘ Yes,’’ but a supreme surrender :— 


Myself and what is mine to you and yours 

Is now converted: but now I[ was the lord 

Of this fair mansion, master of my servants, 
Queen o’er myself; and even now, but now, 
This house, these servants, and this same myself 
Are yours, my lord. 


What a rebuke is this scene to the wretched haggling about mine and 
thine, which so often brings the meannesses of commerce into the sancti- 
ties of love ! 

In the midst of this rapture, Portia’s intellect at once asserts itself in 
the dreadful emergency which arises. Messengers come to say that 
Antonio’s ships are wrecked, and Shylock is demanding his pound of 
flesh. In an instant the storm of passion abates; Portia is calm and 
collected, takes in every circumstance, sees into the heart of the problem, 
knows what ought to be done, tells no one, asks no one’s advice, but goes 
and does it. For some time, as she listens to the tidings, her brain is too 
busy for words. At length she speaks; and how crisp and business-like 
are these sentences from lips which a moment before were burning with 
the fire of love! All that strength of passion is concentrated into clearest 
decision and boldest resolution :— 


Is it your dear friend that is thus in trouble ? 
What sum owes he the Jew? 


And when she hears of the three thousand ducats, she exclaims :— 


What, no more ? 
Pay him six thousand and deface the bond. 


But she can scent deeper mischief in this business; she cannot leave so 
serious a matter with these grief-stricken friends, or the cool, matter-of- 
fact lawyers of the court. This is an emergency which needs both the 
keen judgment and compassionate heart, which only a woman can suffi- 
ciently combine. Not now is her little body aweary of the great world. 
Work is to be done, a precious life is at stake, and she is away to Venice. 
The tide of events sweeps by, and we find Portia standing in the midst of 
the bewildered court, face to face with Shylock, pleading first for mercy 
with matchless eloquence, and then pronouncing sentence with unflinch- 
ing justice. Nowhere will you find a bolder affirmation of woman’s 
greatness,—the infinite depth of her passion, the clear insight of her 
intellect, the fertility of her resources, the decision of her will, the divine 
tenderness of her mercy, the sweeping whirlwind of her righteous indigna- 
tion against cruelty and crime. That is the climax, worthy of Shakspere’s 
genius, to bring together these two marvellous creations: SHyLock, cruel, 
treacherous, bloodthirsty; Porrra, a perfect woman, the keenness of 
whose judgment is only matched by the passion and purity of her love. 


FRANK WALTERS, 
(To be continued.) 
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Home Counsels. 


X.—COURTESY. 


a ae evening when the children had done their lessons, Kenneth said 
to his mother, ‘‘ We had rather a hard lesson to do to-day, mother, 
at school; we had to write a composition on courtesy.”’ 

‘A very good, subject, Kenneth, I think; did you find it difficult?” 

‘Well, yes; I found it difficult to be sure what courtesy is exactly.’’ 

‘What did you say it was?” said his mother. 

‘“‘T said it was good manners: and when the master gave me back 
my paper he said a funny thing: he said ‘good manners are courtesy, 
but courtesy is not only good manners.’’’ 

“Yes, I think that is true, Kenneth.” 

‘How should you define it then, mother?” 

“T think I should call it ‘respectful consideration for others showing 
itself in good manners.’ [| think what your master meant you to under- 
stand was that there are good manners which are what I should call only 
‘skin deep,’ and others which spring from the inner nature, and express 
a great deal that is there,—unselfishness, for one thing, tenderness, 
thoughtfulness for others, and perhaps even more good qualities.” 

“Oh mother, what a lot! I thought courtesy only meant such things 
as a man taking off his hat to a woman, or letting her get first intoa cab, 
or not using rough words to her,—and so on.”’ 

“It does not only mean these things, though these are expressions of 
courtesy; that is, they are courtesy which is in the heart coming out 
into expression in actions. But sometimes these acts which should 
express courtesy, that is in the heart, are only outside actions put on. 
They are like lacquer which people put over metal to make it look like 
brass. They are put on to make people look as if they felt courteous. 
If you rub the lacquer sufficiently it comes off, and has to be done again; 
so with these manners which have no root in the character; much rubbing 
rubs them off, and shows the poor metal below. But if instead of pre- 
tending to be brass, your door handles were really brass, then the more 
you rub the brighter it shines, and shows how solid it is: and so too with 
the manners; if they are the expression of a solid inside, the same all 
through, you cannot rub them off any more than you can rub out a 
man’s character.”’ 

‘‘There, Kenneth,”’ said Agnes; ‘‘there’s one of mother’s parables. 
I can always remember things afterwards when she makes parables. I 
shall always remember that manners mustn’t be lacquer.”’ 

“Ves,” said Kenneth; ‘I wish I’d thought of that in my composi- 
tion; it would have been ¢el/ing: but then you see it’s mother’s parable, 
and I didn’t think of it.” 

“‘T think when I was a little girl,’’ said his mother, ‘‘ that there was 
much more courtesy than there is now. Children were brought up from 
the beginning to feel more consideration for others than they are now. I 
see several signs of this in the manners of children and young people 
now.”’ 

“What are they, mother,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘tell us some.”’ 

‘For one thing, no boy when we were young would have thought of 
calling his father ‘governor.’’’ 
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{Kenneth laughed. ‘Why is ‘governor’ bad, mother?’’ 

‘‘Because it only expresses a part of a father’s relation to his boys. 
He does govern them; but if they felt a true love and respect for him all 
through they would not like to insist on only his governing them. I 
know that it has become so common that boys do not mean it disre- 
spectfully now; but it certainly does not show any courtesy in their 
hearts. ‘Father’ is a complete and beautiful word, and consistent with 
all best feelings.” 

‘“‘I think it is worse than that to call one’s mother ‘old girl,’’ 
Kenneth. 

‘That is worse, because it is very rude,” said his mother. 

“And one day, mother,’”’ said Agnes, ‘‘Bob called his mother ‘old 
girl’ to Kenneth, and Kenneth told him not to say it; so Bob called you 
the same, and so Kenneth boxed him and made him cry.”’ 

‘‘Well, I hope he understood that kind of teaching, though very 
likely he would do just the same again. [think Bob is just one of the 
children I was speaking of, who has not been brought up to be courteous 
at heart.”’ 

‘‘Then is it a thing that may be taught, mother?” said Kenneth. 

“Yes; or at least it may be cultivated. | told you that it is respect- 
ful consideration for others. Little children are always ready and glad 
to be considerate to others if they are encouraged. Think of little Jim,— 
how eager he is to ‘help mother.’”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, mother,” said Agnes; ‘‘and Freddy and little Elsie; when 
they could only just walk Freddy wanted to carry the basket for his 
mother, and Elsie had to have the umbrella. They said ‘me, me,’ and 
even when they got very tired, poor little trots, they wouldn’t give up, and 
toddled sturdily along. And when Mrs. Somers had to put a lot of 
things in the basket at the shop, Freddy would keep hold of the basket, 
and was so anxious to help that Mrs. Somers was obliged to carry nearly 
all the things home in the corner of her shawl, that he might help her by 
carrying something.” 

“Tt wasn’t much help, I fancy,’’ said Kenneth. 

‘“Well but, Kenneth,’’ said his mother, ‘that is just where I think 
Mrs. Somers did quite right, and it is why all her elder children have real 
courtesy, and not only ‘good manners.’ It would, as you think, have 
been much less trouble to carry the basket full of things herself; but she 
respected her little boy’s wish to ‘help,’ and she let him help up to his 
strength. Even if she could have carried all the things more easily her- 
self in the basket, including the parcel that Freddy dd carry, that would 
not have satisfied his wish to help,” 

‘‘Oh, of course she could have carried it all, mother,’’ said Agnes; 
‘‘she only left two oranges and a little parcel of pepper in the basket. 
When he got home he popped the basket down on the floor, and jumped 
round it, and said ‘Je tallied dat for muver.’”’ 

Kenneth laughed. ‘‘ Funny little chap,’’ he said; ‘‘but he zs a nice 
little chap, mother.” 

‘Ves, and Mrs. Somers never thinks of herself or her own trouble at 
all, but helps the children to be helpful and considerate. Do you 
remember the story of the little boy who was so anxious to help the 
servant to clean the rooms that when he saw that she wanted more water 
he went and tried to get a pailful of water? It was too heavy for him, and 


said 


” 
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he spilt-a great deal on the floor; and then the servant was angry 
because he had given her more trouble, and she scolded him for slopping 
the water about, and he was very much hurt, for he had only meant to 
help her. In this way many people help to kill out courtesy from little 
children, for they find that they are not allowed to do things, and the 
desire to help dies out; and so they grow more selfish and intent on their 
own affairs, instead of looking to see what others want.” 

‘Yes, I know that is so,” said Agnes; ‘‘for I asked Nellie once why 
she let her mother do everything for her, instead of trying to help her 
mother, and she said, ‘O, mother doesn’t like us to help, she says we 
bother her.’ I told her that _you weren’t bothered, and that we did lots of 
things to help you, mother. Do we bother you when we try to help you?” 

“No, dear, not at all; for even if I could do things better myself 
I would much rather that you should do all you can, and should learn to 
do better and better. You know [| like you to make your own clothes as 
much as youcan. For if I were to do them all for you because it was 
troublesome to set the work for you, or because I could do it better, you 
would never learn to work well.” 

‘Well, mother, Nellie’s mother won’t Jef her make her clothes: she 
says ‘it’s more bother than it’s worth.’ — Nellie and I were talking about 
our sewing, and she can’t do back-stitching at all,—and she says her 
mother won’t help her.’’ 

‘‘T am very sorry for Nellie then, Agnes. But if we care for the 
children more than for our own trouble, we shall let them go on doing 
things, and only try and teach them to do better. If you have little 
children to look after, try and remember that you must never save your- 
self trouble by doing things instead of letting them ‘help’—however 
much the ‘helping’ may hinder you.” 

“Then wanting to help is part of courtesy, is it, mother?’’ said 
Kenneth. 

‘‘Yes, it is consideration for others, and comes out in one form of 
good manners.” 

“‘T should like to think of some more things which belong to courtesy ; 
I think I’ll write my composition over again for my own amusement. 
Tell me some more things, mother.” 

‘It is perhaps easier to give instances of want of courtesy than of 
courtesy itself. One Sunday a lady had to teach a large class of boys 
in a school. When they went into the class-room the boys rushed in 
first, seized some forms and sat down round the fire; one boy seized the 
only chair in the room, and set it right in front of the fire and sat down 
on it, all the boys leaving the lady standing.”’ 

“‘Impudent rascals,’’ said Kenneth. ‘‘Did no one behave more 
decently ?”’ 

‘‘One boy took hold of the chair behind and tipped it up, shooting 
the boy who was on it on to the floor, and saying ‘Get off, that’s teacher’s 
chair.’ All the boys laughed at the fall of their comrade.”’ 

‘‘ Well, there was certainly no courtesy there, except in that one boy,” 
said Kenneth. 

‘No, because you see there was no consideration for others. They 
selfishly only thought of themselves. Another thing in which people show 
want of courtesy greatly, isin smoking. To smoke in a railway carriage, 
or an omnibus or coach, without finding out whether it is disliked by 
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others, is great rudeness and selfishness ; and to go into a shop witha 
lighted pipe or cigar, and fill the place with tobacco is also most incon- 
siderate. I think there is more selfishness and less courtesy shown about 
smoking than about any other habit.” 

“Yes, so many people can’t bear smoking, that it is a great shame to 
make them breathe smoke whether they will or no,’’ said Kenneth. “I 
think smoking is like drinking, it makes people so selfish that it’s much 
better to leave it alone and do none of it. People who once begin always 
seem to think they must smoke; and yet people who don’t smoke are all 
right ; ever so much more so than people who do. I don’t mean ever to 
smoke, it is a nasty, dirty habit.”’ 

‘There is another discourteous habit which I have noticed very much 
lately, and I think it has grown worse of late years, and that is the in- 
considerate way in which a number of lads, men, or children will stand or 
walk about, filling up the whole width of the pavement, so as to oblige 
passers-by to walk out inte the muddy street if they wish to get past them. 
That too is for want of being brought up to think of other people. These 
are only habits, and instances of what we may call small things : but they 
are all signs of what the inner mind is like; and if the heart was full of 
consideration and respect for others, these little actions would be quite 
different. In passing along a crowded street the other day a very poor 
ragged boy accidentally knocked against the bag I was carrying; he was 
going very fast, but he stopped at once and turned round and said, ‘ Beg 
pardon, ma’m.’ That boy had true courtesy.” 

‘‘ Ves, I think I see it now, mother. I understand your parable about 
the lacquer quite well. Courtesy isn’t polish put on the top of a thing to 
make it shine; it’s the whole thing itself; it’s what it’s made up of.” 

‘‘Yes, that’s it, Kenneth. A gentleman was going through a street, 
when he saw a crowd of boys; he went to see what they were about, and 
saw sitting on the step a very old woman: she was crying, and the boys 
were laughing at her a little and staring at her a great deal. The gentle- 
man put them aside, and went up to the old woman and asked her very 
gently what was amiss. At his kind manner she looked up gratefully 
and said she was so weak and tired, and she had to carry that heavy 
basket of washing home by eleven o'clock, and she could not carryit. He 
felt so sorry for her, and spoke gently to her, and said, ‘ Let me help you 
up; you shall show me where to take it, and one of these lads and I will 
help you. Here boys, who will help to carry this basket ? Two or three 
boys came forward, no doubt hoping for a few pence for doing it; but the 
gentleman took one handle, and one of the boys took the other, and the 
old woman showed them the way. The other boys laughed, but off walked 
the little party, the old woman pouring out her gratitude, and quite happy 
now because she should get the washing home by eleven. ‘This is indeed 
much too heavy for you to carry, had you no one else to carry it for you?’ 
said the gentleman; and she poured out all her story to him till they 
reached the door of the house, and then setting down the basket he gently 
bade her good-bye, and said to the boy, ‘ Thank you, my lad ;’ and the 
boy felt ashamed of looking for pennies, and went off. That gentleman 
was a true gentleman, and had true courtesy in his heart, which came out 
in his manners.” 

‘“Ves,’’ said Kenneth; ‘lots of fellows would have thought twice 
before they carried a basket of washing for a poor old woman.’’ 
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“Would you have done it, Ken?” said Agnes. 

‘“Well,—I hope so ;—yes, I hope so. Mother I’m not at all sure: 
I'm afraid ’'m lacquered !”’ 

With this both the children and their mother laughed. 

‘Well, Kenneth,” said Agnes, ‘‘ perhaps you’re not that even! For 
sometimes I think you caz be rude.”’ 

“Very likely,—you small chit. But I think it’s oftenest when I’m 
angry.” d 

“Yes, but that 1s just one of the things to test you,” said his mother. 
“A true gentleman never loses his courtesy, even if he is angry. You 
may be angry (if you mean indignant at what is wrong) without being 
rude to anyone. But now you have enough to think about, and it is late 
and you must go to bed, so good-night my children.” 


GERTRUDE MArTINEAU. 


ARTHUR WELLESLEY: DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
1 


RTHUR, now Sir Arthur, Wellesley returned home at a critical 
moment in the history of England and of Europe. Napoleon had 
made gigantic preparations for invading England. One hundred and 
fifty-five thousand men were concentrated at Boulogne; crowds of boats 
were ready to carry them across the channel. You know who saved 
England then. Nelson fought his last, crowning battle of Trafalgar ; and 
when he died saying, ‘‘ Thank God, I have done my duty !”’ the power 
of France at sea had been broken to pieces. Napoleon gave up his idea 
of invading England, and turned his arms against other foes. 

For the time Wellesley could remain quietly at home. He now 
married the lady he had become engaged to nine years before. While he 
was in India, she caught the small-pox, and this terrible disease destroyed 
her beauty. She wrote to her lover, telling him of this, and generously 
offered to give up their engagement. But he would not hear of it, and 
now, after their long waiting, they were united. 

War soon began again. Napoleon seized Portugal, and then attacked 
Spain, and made his brother Joseph king. England interfered, and the 
“Peninsular War” began. At first all went wrong. One commander 
superseded another ; in one day, through the stupidity of government, 
the army was under three successive generals. You all know the story 
of brave Sir John Moore, and his retreat on Corunna, and the poem 
which tells of his death and burial on the field of battle. But the war was 
renewed, and Wellesley put in sole command. And then, slowly but 
surely, the tide of conquest turned. All through the five years, from 1809 
to 1814, our arms met with no serious reverse, while again and again 
victory greeted them. The forces under Wellesley were generally far 
inferior in numbers to the armies with which Napoleon deluged Spain ; 
the most famous marshals of France opposed him. He had endless 
trouble with the Government at home: he was continually short of men, 
of money, of supplies. He was perpetually thwarted by the incompetence 
and the jealousy of the very people whose battles he was fighting: the 
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Spanish generals were a hindrance rather than a help. But nothing 
could stop the English and their tireless leader. One by one the French 
possessions in Spain were lost. The tide of war rolled backward from 
Portugal to the Pyrenees; then the mountains were passed, and France 
itself invaded. And then the end came, with the abdication of Napoleon 
and his retirement to Elba. 

Wellesley took leave of the splendid army he had led to victory so 
often, the army with which he said ‘‘ he could have gone anywhere and 
done anything.’’ He returned to England to be received as a national 
hero. He was carried on men’s shoulders through the streets of Dover, 
and again into his own house in London, after the crowd had unyoked 
his horses and dragged his carriage through the streets. He was thanked 
in the House of Commons; he took his seat in the House of Lords as 
Duke of Wellington. A thanksgiving service was held in St. Paul’s, at 
which Wellington sat on the right hand of the Prince Regent. The 
terror that Napoleon’s name had so long cast over England had passed 
away, men hoped, for ever. 

But that hope was soon disappointed. In March of the following 
year (1815) the Emperor returned to France, and made his last throw for 
power. Ere long from all parts of the continent armies were again on the 
road for Paris. Wellington, and the Prussian general, Marshal Blucher, 
commanded the allied forces in Belgium, and it was against them that 
Napoleon led his magnificent army. In former days he had been accus- 
tomed to sneer at the English leader who again and again defeated his 
best armies, and foiled his efforts, as the ‘‘Sepoy general.’’ I don’t 
know whether it was in scorn that he now said, as he left Paris, ‘I go to 
measure myself with Wellington.” 

Whether he thought of him with scorn or not, the adversary who had 
successfully withstood the ablest marshals of France, now successfully 
withstood the mighty Emperor himself. We all know the story of the 
three days’ campaign, and of the ‘“ king-making victory ’’ of Waterloo. 
All through the long hours of a midsummer afternoon our soldiers stood 
their ground against the desperate onsets of the French. All through the 
night Blicher-and his Prussians drove before them the remnants of one 
of the finest armies the world ever looked upon. The career of Napoleon 
was at an end, and Europe could rest, for her arch-tyrant had fallen, 
never to rise again. But her deliverance was won at a fearful price. As 
the list of killed and wounded was read to Wellington, the tears streamed 
down his cheeks. ‘‘ Believe me,’’ he wrote, ‘‘nothing except a battle lost 
can be half so melancholy as a battle won.”’ 

Waterloo was the last of the Duke’s campaigns ; but his life was then 
little more than half spent. He remained for a time abroad, helping by 
his wise and moderate counsels to settle affairs in France. He managed 
to prevent Blticher from injuring Paris; but for all that he was not 
popular with the Parisians. It was said that ‘‘ he was hated on account 


of his integrity.’’ He attended a royal levee, and all the French 
marshals, many of them his old opponents in the Peninsular, turned on 
their heels and withdrew. The king tried to apologise. ‘‘ Don’t distress 


yourself, sire,’’ said the Duke calmly, ‘‘it is xot the first time they have 
turned their backs on me.” . 

On his return to England he of course took part in political life. He 
was not a great statesman, and had no sympathy with popular movements, 
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so that he could not understand the spirit which now began to stir English 
society from top to bottom. In this way, while an invaluable support to 
any government from his intimate acquaintance with foreign affairs, he 
was unsuccessful in his home policy, and failed as Prime Minister. He 
did indeed pass the ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation Act,” which enabled Roman 
Catholics to enter Parliament; for, though strongly opposed to the 
measure himself, he had made up his mind that if it were not passed 
a civil war would ensue, and he was willing to make any sacrifice to avert 
that. But against the Reform Bill of 1832 he stood out to the last. He 
became very unpopular, he was abused by the newspapers, he was 
groaned at in the streets ; and a furious mob broke the windows of Apsley 
House at Hyde Park Corner, just as his wife lay dying within. You may 
still see any day the iron shutters put up as a guard against future attack. 
His life was threatened, and he was more than once in great danger. 

But he lived his unpopularity down. The Reform Bill became the law 
of the land, and Wellington, never swerving from his own opinion about 
it, declared that all loyal subjects and good citizens must conform to it. 
He warmly supported the final abolition of slavery throughout the whole 
British Empire. He became the most trusted man in the kingdom, 
honoured and respected by both high and low. Queen Victoria came to 
the throne, and the tender, chivalrous devotion ot the old soldier to his 
young sovereign touched all hearts. She looked on him as “‘ not only the 
greatest but the best and wisest of her subjects.’”’ It is not the fashion to 
name a child of the royal house after a subject, but when her third son 
was born, the Queen desired that he should be called after one whom she 
looked upon as a friend. That is how our Prince ‘‘ Arthur” got his 
name. He has been bred a soldier, and we can wish nothing better than 
that he may be as good in war, and as determined to keep out of it when- 
ever possible, as was his great god-father. 

Such was Wellington’s old age, happy and honoured. Thirty-five 
years after the battle of Waterloo he was still able to attend to his duties 
as Commander-in-Chief and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. Visitors 
to London used to linger in the Park, or near the Horse Guards, as they 
now linger to catch sight of the Queen, that they might be able to tell 
their country friends that they had seen ‘‘the Duke.’’ Almost his last 
appearance in public was at the opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
the building we now know so well as the ‘‘ Crystal Palace.’’ What a 
changed world he had lived to see! But the end was very near. In the 
November of the following year, 1852, the streets of London were lined 
with troops, and thronged with sad and silent crowds, as the remains of 
England’s great soldier were borne slowly through them to their last 
resting place in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

Almost forty-six years had passed since Nelson was buried there, also 
‘‘amid the mourning of a mighty nation ;”’ and there you find to-day, 
close to one another, the tombs of the greatest sailor and the greatest 
soldier that the England of this century has known. Their laurels were 
won in fighting the battles of their country against her determined foe, 
the man who found her blocking the path his ambition led him to pursue, 
and did his best to trample her under his feet. Nelson, Napoleon, 
Wellington,—they have all passed to their rest long since, their warfare 
accomplished. We can look upon their lives now, without passion and 
without prejudice; we can note faults as well as virtues, and good quali- 
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ties as well as bad ones. But we feel, I think, more and more, that while 
Nelson and Wellington fought for the sake of their country, and at the 
call of duty, Napoleon fought, after all, for his own hand, and flung away 
the lives of millions only to benefit himself. And so, while he was the 
greatest of these three commanders, we feel that Nelson and Wellington 
were greater and better men. ‘‘Duty’’ was their watchword, and ‘‘ Duty”’ 
must be ours, if we would be true sons of the England they served 
so faithfully and loved so well. 
W. M. AINSworRTH. 


Cennpson's “Fn stlemoriam.” 
AVA 


Canto LXXXVI.—One sentence tells how an evening, fresh and 
balmy after rain, whispers ‘‘peace’’ to his spirit, and prepares the poet 
for the calm recollection of a visit to Cambridge, the spot most sacred of 
all in the history of his friendship. The story of this visit is told in the 
next Canto. 

Everything reminds him of Arthur—the thunder music of the high- 
built organ seems to echo his voice, the distant shout and measured 
pulse of racing oars, the long walk of limes, and most of all the room on 
whose door another name is now inscribed, all are full of memories of his 
friend. These were the scenes of the closest intimacy,—the spots sacred 
with the remembrance of the hours of sweet converse in days when life 
was young, when the heart and mind were receptive. He remembers 
above all things the power his friend possessed of keen and fitting 
eloquence which ever ‘‘hit the mark.’’ Hallam’s appearance is described 
in Mrs. Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood, thus:—‘‘ There was a gentle- 
ness and purity almost original in his voice, manner, and counten- 
ance, and the upper part of his face, forehead, and eyes wore the angelic 
radiance they still must wear in heaven. On Arthur Hallam’s brow and 
eyes this heavenly light, so fugitive on other human faces, rested habitually 
as if he were thinking and seeing in heaven.’’ Compare the account of 
the face of Moses as he came from the Mount, of Jesus during his trans- 
figuration, and see here perhaps the origin of the halos round the heads 
of saints and martyrs in the older Art. 

Canto LXXXVIII.—The nightingale which is supposed to mingle 
in its song both grief and gladness is invoked to tell the secret of this 
blending in its notes—to which the poet’s words seem to answer. 

Canto LXXXIX.—Another charming retrospect of the life at 
Somersby rectory when Arthur, fresh from ‘‘dusty purlieus of the law,’’ 
found joy and freedom from care in its rural scenes. ‘‘The towering 
sycamore is cut down—the four poplars are gone, the lawn is no longer 
as it was.’ So we are told. Tennyson loved the busy town—Hallam 
railed against it as destroying individuality. 

Note the exquisite description :—‘ Before the crimson-circled star 
had fallen into her father’s grave,’’ i.e. before Venus had sunk into the 
sea—La Place’s theory being that Venus was evolved from the sun. 

Canto XC.—The poet sings that some kinds of human love would be 
disturbed and disappointed at the reappearance of those whom love had 
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cherished on earth. Not so with his love. Whatever changes the years 
have wrought he finds not one lonely thought even in the most hidden 
recesses of his heart that is not in accord with his love for Arthur, and 
his longing for his return—a longing which breaks out into passionate 
pleading in the next Canto. The sea-blue bird of March is the king- 
fisher. But Arthur must come not as a weird vision of the night, but as 
a spirit of light in light. 

Canto XCII.—Note the phrase, ‘‘Such refraction of events as often 
rises ere they rise.’’ We are told that the sun by refraction still appears 
above the horizon in full size after it has really sunk below it, and 
reappears in full when only just the upper edge has reached the horizon. 
Compare The Death of Wallenstein, Act v. iii. (translated by Coleridge). 


“As the sun, 
Ere it is risen, sometimes paints its image 
In the atmosphere, so often do the spirits 
Of great events stride on before the events, 
And in to-day already walks to-morrow.” 


Canto XCIII. and XCIV.—Tennyson asks whether spirit can com- 
mune with spirit. In the reality of visions which are cognisable by the 
bodily senses he does not believe, but surely some more spiritual com- 
munion may be possible. But as with the vision of God it can only 
come to the pure in heart,—when the breast is silent, the imagination 
calm. 

“The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest.” 


Canto XCV.—Another delightful retrospect of life at Somersby, when 
after a day of pure enjoyment all have retired and he is alone. He 
takes out Hallam’s later letters. The summer leaves, which now gladden 


. all the scene around, shall fade, but these letters are ‘‘ fallen leaves 


which kept their green.”” Through the media of these, he says ‘‘The 
living soul was flashed on mine;’’ and for a brief hour that spirit com- 
munion is real indeed. 

Canto XCVI.—Of all the Cantos in the poem this is most often 
quoted, and alas, most often misapplied. It is no glorification of 
“doubt.” The poet indeed denies that doubt is always ‘‘devil-born;”’ it 
may indeed be the child of reverence; but he does not weigh in the 
balance doubt and faith, and find the advantage on the side of doubt. 
And yet how often do we hear the words 


‘There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds,” 


quoted as though the poet’s sympathies were on the side of doubt as 
against faith. And yet it is only as against ‘‘ half the creeds” that the 
poet upholds sincere doubt, that is, against that portion of the world’s 
faith which is held unthinkingly, unintelligently, unlovingly, though the 
other half of the creeds, that is, all of the world’s faith which is held 
lovingly, sincerely, intelligently, is infinitely more to be desired and 
sought after than doubt, however honest. He takes as his example one 
‘‘who touched a jarring lyre at first, but ever strove to make it true,”’ 
and who at last, through patient strong and pure loving, ‘‘beat his music 
out,’ and changed his discord to a note of harmonious, trustful praise, 
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He would not believe against his judgment, against his better self, but 
with true courage, 


“He faced the spectres of his mind 
And laid them ; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own,” 


May one dare to say that while much which is called Agnosticism to-day 
is really reverence which shrinks from definition, much is also cowardice 
—intellectual and moral—that will not and dare not face the problems 
which perplex. The level, easy plains of unthinking credulity, miscalled 
faith, are easy to tread. In the climb into the misty regions which are 
a little beyond them there is now-a-days much of glory, and many a man 
gets credit for being intellectually ‘‘advanced’’ who has taken but this 
one step. Let us never at our peril be content to dwell there, but press 
on and upwards till we reach ‘‘the shining table-lands of which our God 
himself is moon and sun.’’ It may be that sometimes even the misty 
hill country is better than the poisonous plains, but'the fresh upper air of 
the mountain of a reasonable faith is surely best of all. 

Canto XCVII.—The poet personifies his own affection for Hallam, 
and is content to regard him in his high estate as a dutiful wife whose 
husband is intellectually removed far above her, 


“She dwells on him with faithful eyes, 
‘TI cannot understand: I love.’” 


Canto XCIX.—Addressed to the anniversary of Arthur’s death. This 
time the day is calm and beautiful, just such a day as that on which we 
write these words (Oct. Ist). 

The 

“Swoll’n brook that bubbles fast 
By meadows, breathing of the past : 
And woodlands holy to the dead ; 
And Autumn laying here and there 
A fiery finger on the leaves ; "— 


All these things speak of those sweet Autumnal days which are so often 
richer and fuller of enjoyment than the days of what by courtesy we call 
Summer. The shadow of departure from the spot he loves so well is cast 
upon the poet in Canto C., and continues to deepen through the Stanzas 
of CI, and CII. His double self holds a debate as to whether the pain or 
joy of leaving is the greater. He sees from a hill summit the landscape 
his friend loved so well. At the sight of each familiar spot some old and 
precious memory is revived.. 

Canto CIII.—This contains a dream of deep meaning. I quote from 
Miss Chapman—‘‘ In mystic vision he beholds Arthur veiled as the soul 
and inspirer of every high poetic gift of his—typified by the maidens of 
his dream—these grow with his growth till here becomes hereafter. Nor 
are they parted from him then. Arthur, no longer concealed from sight, 
and grown into the fulness of the stature of the perfect man, receives them 
with him into the life beyond.” 

Everything that made life beautiful here we may hope in a spiritual 
form will pass on with us beyond the grave. Read in connection with 
this Canto the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.” 

W. Carey WALTERS, 
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VI. 


ie. this my concluding chat, I think I cannot do better than give some 
directions by which you may be helped in tracing down a plant 
through its sub-kingdom, its class and sub-class, down to its family, and 
even species, but for these two latter you must be prepared to undertake 
some work yourself. In most books on British botany, plants are divided 
into six sub-classes. Now what I want to do in my present chat is to 
enable you to determine at once to which of these sub-classes any plant 
that you may happen to find belongs, for when you are able to do this 
your field of search will be so very much narrowed, that by the exercise 
of some little diligence on your part you will easily identify your plant 
with its family, genus, and even species. It would not be well, even if I 
were able, to relieve you of all necessity for work, but I want to make 
your work comparatively easy. The Vegetable Kingdom, then, is 
divided into two sub-kingdoms—Phanerogamia and Cryptogamia. The 
sub-kingdom Phanerogamia consists of plants having conspicuous 
flowers, or, more strictly speaking, those which have the organs of 
reproduction, such as stamens and pistils, apparent. All flowering 
plants belong to this sub-kingdom, so that when you see a plant bearing 
a flower you will at once know that it belongs to this sub-kingdom. 
Remember that a flower does not necessarily mean that showy thing 
to which the name is generally given. It may consist of a single stamen 
and a pistil, with no calyx or corolla, and still be a perfect flower. When 
you have an opportunity of examining the flower of the ash, do so, and 
you will find that it is the simplest flower that you can have, yet perfect, 
consisting of a pair of sessile anthers, with an ovary in the middle, ending 
in a straight style, with a thickened stigma. The sub-kingdom Crypto- 
gamia consists of plants which have no conspicuous flower, or rather of 
those in which the organs of reproduction are obscure. Ferns, Mosses, 
Lichens, &c. belong to this sub-kingdom. 

The Phanerogamia are divided into two classes, Exogens and 
Endogens. 

I. Exocgrens are known by the et-veined leaves which you can 
generally observe with the naked eye, especially if you hold them up to 
the light,—the wood growing in concentric circles around a central pith. 
The successive layers being deposited from the outside causes the 
pressure to be inwards, and therefore the wood nearest the centre is the 
hardest. How very hard, for instance, is the middle of the stem of the 
oak. Exogens are further known by the two seed lobes of the embryo. 
Take a pea, or bean, or nut, and press them laterally, and you will 
find that they readily split into two parts without tearing. The seeds 
of Mustard and Virginia Stock are too small for you to experiment 
with, but if you tried them you would find that they consist of two parts 
also. Then you have the leaves usually jointed to the stem, so that they 
are thrown off at certain seasons. Their flowers, if perfect, or nearly so, 
are tetramerous or pentamerous, having their parts in fours or fives, that 
is, four or five sepals forming the calyx, and four or five petals forming 
the corolla, with a corresponding number of stamens, &c., or these 
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numbers may be multiplied so as to have eight, ten, twelve, or fifteen of 
each. Exogens again are generally repeatedly branched to form round- 
headed trees or broad spreading bushy herbs. Of course there are 
exceptions to these characteristics—the leaves of the common pink, for 
instance, have the veins not netted, but parallel, but to prove that it is 
an exogen, it is a branching plant, has five sepals and five petals, that 
is, it is pentamerous, and the small seeds are divisible into two lobes. 

II. Ewpocens are known by the leaves being parallel-veined instead 
of net-veined ones. Hold up the leaf of the Lily of the Valley, or choose 
a broad grass leaf, and you will see that the veins all run in the same 
way, there is no crossing and re-crossing as in the case of the Bramble 
or Nettle Leaf—the wood does not grow in concentric circles, but consists 
of bundles of fibres irregularly imbedded in cellular tissue, with a firmly 
adherent rind outside, which may be observed if you take a piece of cane 
and cut it across,-no true pith, or true bark. The central part is much 
softer than the outer, the growth being from the inside (the meaning of 
the name Endogen) forces the substance of the outer part of the wood 
more closely together, and thereby makes it so much the harder than the 
inside—the embryo has only one seed lobe. If you take a grain of wheat 
or of Indian corn, and press it ever so hard you can never split it as you 
can the kernel of a nut. In the Exogens the young stem in germination 
proceeds from between the two lobes of the embryo, but in the Endogens 
it is developed from a sheath-like cavity on one side of the seed. In 
Endogens the leaves are not jointed with the stem, and the flowers are 
usually trimerous, that is, having their parts in threes, and usually the 
calyx and corolla are so little different from each other that these names 
are not applied, and the combined calyx and corolla have the name 
perianth given to them, but still if you take a Tulip you will find that the 
outer ring of floral leaves consists of three parts, and the inner likewise 
of three. In the Paris quadrifolia, Herb Paris, or True Love, however, 
the parts of the flower are in fours, though it is an Endogen, which is 
proved by the leaves not being jointed with the stem, and the seed having 
only one lobe. 

(i.) Exogens are divided into four sab-classes (a) Thalamiflorz 
(6) Calyciflorze (c) Corollifloree and (¢d) Monochlamydez. 

(a) Thalamiflorze. In this sub-class the calyx and corolla are usually 
present, the sepals and petals are all free, not united to each other, and 
inserted into the thalamus or receptacle, the upper part of the flower- 
stalk. The stamens are what are called hypogynous, that is, placed 
below the ovary, like the sepals and petals, on the receptacle; these 
stamens are also free or gathered together in bundles as in the St. John’s 
Worts. The name Thalamiflorze is derived from the circumstance that 
the different whorls of the flower are inserted separately on the part 
called the thalamus, which is situated at the upper end of the flower 
stalk. There are in this sub-class twenty-one Natural Orders. If 
therefore you find a plant having calyx, corolla, and stamens springing 
from the top of the receptacle, just below the ovary, you will know that 
it must belong to one or other of these twenty-one Natural Orders, so in 
your endeavour to identify it you need not wander all over your botany 
book, but confine yourself to that part of it which treats of the 
Thalamiflorze. 

(0) Calycifloree. In this sub-class you have both calyx and corolla, 
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the petals being always distinct, but the sepals may be either distinct or 
united. The stamens are attached to the calyx, being perigynous 
(around the ovary) or epigynous (above the ovary). In any case the 
stamens are attached to the calyx, which fact gives the name to the sub- 
class. By Professor Balfour of Edinburgh this sub-class is divided into 
two sections—the Polypetalz and the Gamopetalz. But as far as I can 
find he is the only one that does so—all others transferring those which 
he has put into the section Gamopetalz to the next sub-class Corolliflore, 
and thus simplifying the matter very considerably. You have a very 
good example for studying this sub-class in the Dog Rose, where after 
pulling the petals, which come off very easily, you will see that the 
numerous stamens are inserted low down on the calyx, so as almost to 
appear inserted, as in the case of the Buttercup, onthe thalamus. In this 
sub-class the calyx is frequently persistent, and becomes in a most 
curious and interesting way united to the ovary so as to form the fruit. 
When you come to study the apple and similar fruits you will be able to 
understand this, but it would take too much space fully to explain it here. 
Eighteen Natural Orders belong to this sub-class, the principal of which 
are the Rose Family, to which the apple and most of our fruit trees 
as well as the strawberry belong, the Pea Family, and the Carrot or 
Parsley Family. 

(c) Corollifiorze. In this sub-class both calyx and corolla are present, 
but the corolla is gamopetalous, that is, tne petals are united so as 
frequently to form a tube, as in the case of the Primrose, and the 
stamens are inserted on the corolla, which again is inserted below the 
ovary. Take the Primrose Flower, or what is better, a Foxglove Flower, 
which is much larger ; split it open from top to bottom, and spread it 
out, and then you will see the four stamens of different lengths all attached 
to the side of the corolla. Twenty-seven families belong to this sub- 
class, among them being, as I have already intimated, the Foxglove and 
the Primrose, beside the Daisy Family and the Mint or Labiate Families. 
You willl observe that these three sub-classes derive their names trom the 
attachment of the stamens to the thalamus, the calyx, and the corolla 
respectively. 

(d) Monochlamydez. In this sub-class one of the whorls or rings 
of floral leaves is wanting—the corolla—and sometimes there is neither 
calyx nor corolla. In that case the plant is said to be achlamydeous, 
that is, without any coat; monochlamydeous means having only one coat. 
This sub-class is divided into two sections—Angiospermz (which may be 
mono or a-chlamydeous) having their seeds contained in an ovary, and 
fertilized by the action of the pollen on the stigma; Gymnosperme, 
plants or trees having their seeds naked, that is, not contained in a seed 
vessel, the ovules being fertilized by the direct application of the pollen 
to the foramen without the intervention of stigma, style, &c. Twelve 
Natural Orders belong to this sub-class, only one of which (the Coniferz) 
belongs to the section Gymnospermz. 

(ii.) Endogens are divided into two sub-classes, Petaloideze and Glu- 
maciz, the former being flowers having usually a perianth consisting of 
verticillated (whorled) leaves, which may sometimes be separated into calyx 
and corolla, and are often coloured. There are seventeen Natural Orders 
belonging to this sub-class, among them being Orchids, Lilies, Irises and 
Amaryllises, In these the calyx is so very much like the corolla that 
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botanists, instead of keeping up the two distinct names, have given to the 
whole number of floral leaves the name perianth. If you look at a Snow- 
drop or a Lily you will find some difficulty in saying which is calyx and 
which is corolla, so you get over the difficulty by calling them both a 
perianth, which means something that surrounds the flower, by which is 
meant in this case the stamens and pistil. The flowers of the Glumacez 
consist of bracts or scales which are imbricated (overlap each other like 
tiles on a roof) and not arranged in true vorticels, or whorls or rings. Their 
leaves have parallel veins. Only two Natural Orders belong to this sub- 
class. The Grassses (Graminez) and the Sedges (Cyperacez). On 
account of the minuteness of-their parts no families present much greater 
difficulties to the young botanist than these, and without the aid of a 
microscope it is almost impossible to identify some of them. But some of 
them are so exceedingly beautiful as to well repay the trouble the botanist 
takes about them, and as far as the grasses are concerned there is no 
Natural Order in the whole of the Vegetable Kingdom that is of greater, 
or even of equal, importance. Wheat, Oats, Barley, Maize, Rice, Sugar 
Cane and Bamboos are all of them grasses, and everyone knows of what 
inestimable value they all are; and again, our various field grasses, how 
many millions of animals do they supply with food ! 

Now by way of concluding our chat, let us apply some of the know- 
ledge we have got in the identification of some plants. I pick one up in 
my garden at random. I find it has a flower consisting of calyx, corolla, 
stamens and pistil, and by this I know that it belongs to the sub-kingdom 
Phanerogamia; then I hold the leaf up to the light, and see that the veins 
cross and recross each other—the flower too has five petals—the stem 
branches out, and here is a seed-vessel containing a seed which I am able to 
easily split in two. I cannot very well examine the stem to see whether 
it grows in concentric circles, but the other characters are quite enough 
to tell me that it is an exogen. Next I look at the flower, and examine 
the attachment of the stamens—they are not attached to the receptacle, so 
that I cannot place it among the Thalamiflore, neither are they attached to 
the corolla. My flower, therefore, is not a corollifloral one, but they are 
attached to the calyx, so I search among the eighteen Natural Orders 
which constitute the Calycifloral sub-class, and I find by certain charac- 
ters that it belongs to the family Leguminose, and by searching among 
the members of the Pea Family I by and by come to the conclusion 
that it is of the genus Vicra, or vetch, and at last I get its full name 
Vicia evacca, Tutted Vetch. 

And now let me recommend two little books that I think would be 
exceedingly useful to those who wish to study the subject further; I 
mention these two because they are cheap, and on the whole very good 
and _satisfactory—(1) ‘Introduction to the Study of Flowers,” by 
Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., price 6d.; published by W. & R. Chambers ; 
(2) ‘‘ Flowers of the Field,” by Rev. C. A. Johns, published by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; the price was five shillings, 
but [ think it is now cheaper. Of course these books treat only of the 
plants indigenous to the British Isles. More expensive works are the 
‘‘ British Flora,’’? by Bentham, and Hooker’s ‘‘ Student’s Flora of the 
British Isles.’’ The former of these is in two volumes, in one of which 
every British plant is figured. 

J. B. Luoyn, 


